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on the anti-German side in the event of a Russo-German war. Ac-
cordingly, on the 28th March, 1934, Monsieur Litvinov proposed to
the German Ambassador in Moscow that Germany and the Soviet
Union should give a joint guarantee to the four countries in question.
This new Soviet proposal was uncompromisingly rejected by the
German Government. Even then the Soviet Government did not
give up hope of ultimately achieving their purpose on a larger scale
in the shape of an East-European mutual security pact to which
Czechoslovakia and Poland were to be parties, as well as the Baltic
states, Germany and the Soviet Union itself. The history of the
negotiations for this East-European Pact, which dragged on into
1935, will be recorded in the Survey for that year. In this place it
remains to record the reaction in the Baltic states to the failure of the
previous attempt, on the Soviet Government's part, to protect them
against the growing German danger.

The immediate sequel was an overture to Latvia and Estonia from
Lithuania which resulted, before the end of the year, in the enlarge-
ment of the existing Latvian-Estonian duplice into a triplice em-
bracing all three Baltic states.

Up to this point Lithuania had been steering a different course
from that of her two northern neighbours; for Lithuania's master-
passion, since her re-emergence upon the political map of Europe, had
been the pursuit of her implacable feud with Poland over the posses-
sion of Vilna.1 This anti-Polish orientation had drawn Lithuania into
amity with the Soviet Union ;2 and the friendship had been easy to
maintain; for the statesmen at Moscow had realized from the begin-
ning that Lithuania would be a useful satellite for the Soviet Union
on Poland's flank, while the very fact that the Poles had insulated
this protegee from her patroness, through their success in seizing and
retaining possession of Vilna, had facilitated the maintenance of
cordial relations between Kovno and Moscow by screening Lithuania
from the radiation of Russian Communist propaganda. This philo-
Russian bent of Lithuanian policy had been an obstacle to co-opera-
tion between Lithuania and her two northern neighbours so long as
Latvia and Estonia were preoccupied by the fear of being reabsorbed
into the Russian body politic; and, even when this fear subsided,
Latvia was chary of entering into any relations with Lithuania that
might embroil her with Poland, who, by way of the Vilna Corridor,
was also one of Latvia's etats limitrophes. Meanwhile, Lithuania was
making herself less desirable than ever as a possible associate for

1 See the Survey for 1920-3, Part III, section (ii) (3) (c).

3 See op. cit.9 pp. 249, 251, 252; the Survey for 1927, pp. 225 seqq.